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LIVING LATIN 


A Beginning Book for the Junior High School 


By Tuurssy KyYNE 


“The book contains frequent and valuable illustrations. The type is large and easy to read. . 
In the grading of their Latin material, the authors have been successful. Their clear understand- 
ing of the ability of pupils at the Junior High School level is especially apparent.... The syntax 
is simple in treatment and development. It grows naturally out of need and is not taught as an 
end in itself. The book affords much in the way of well-graded Latin, a simple and clear presen 
tation of the minimum essentials of syntax, and a modern point of view with reference to con- 
nected reading’’.—The School Review. Price $1.40. 


Living Latin, Book Two, is now in preparation 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


By Hersert Cuarces E_mMer 


An entirely new grammar written expressly for students of Latin in high schools and the first 
vears in college. Scientific and up-to-date, it is based on the recently revealed facts of Latin 
grammar. Price $1.48. 
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and Highly Effective} 


PROGRESS | 
TESTS IN LATIN . 


By F. Nites Bacon 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


Based on the widely-used Gray and Jenkins’s Latin for 
Today, First-Year Course, these new tests cover all the 
objectives, both immediate and ultimate, of the modern 
Latin course for first-year students. . . . There are nine 
different tests in all, including true and false, multiple 


choice, and completion. . . . Price, $3.00 for the set, with 


fifteen copies of each test, subject to the usual discount. . . . 


Every teacher of the thousands who are using Gray and 


Jenkins’s Latin for Today, First-Year Course should use 


. 


these excellent new tests to diagnose, and remedy, the 


weaknesses of her pupils. 
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THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN SMOLLETT, 
RODERICK RANDOM 


(Concluded from page 11) 


GENERAL CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS AND QUOTATIONS'® 

On page 67, Isaac, the usurer, is described as ex- 
tremely thin and scraggy, ‘‘so that, on the whole, he 
appeared like a spider or grasshopper erect, and was 
almost a vox et praeterea nihil...” 

The inferiority of Strap, socially, .. ..sderick Ran- 
dom is insisted on throughout the work. For much 
of the time, Strap serves, indeed, as valet to Random. 

When Roderick Random, after long separation from 
Strap, meets him again (in France), he was astonished 
at the signs of prosperity in Strap’s person and clothes 
(305-306). 


neither could I perceive by what means he was 
enabled to appear in the sphere of a gentleman, to 
which, while I knew him, he had not even the ambition 
to aspire. 


Yet Strap himself at times quotes Latin. In Chapter 


XV (93), Random exclaims as follows: 


..Fool! I called nobody fool but myself; I am sure I 
am the greatest fool of the two, for being so much 
concerned at other people’s misfortunes: but nemo 
omnibus horis sapit—that's all, that’s all 


In Chapter XVI (108), Strap talks thus of himself'’: 


..Whereby he swore a deadly oath, when she pre- 
vented him, and made my peace. Omen haud malum! 
Is not a journeyman barber as good as a journeyman 
baker? The only difference is, the baker@uses flour 
for the belly, and the barber uses it for the head. And 
as the head is a more noble member than the belly, 
so is a barber more noble than a baker; for what's 
the belly without the head? Besides, I am told he 
could neither read nor write; now you know I can do 
both, and moreover, speak Latin. But I will say no 
more, for I despise vanity; nothing is more vain than 
vanity. 


In Chapter XVIII (121), we have the following 
interesting passage, uttered by Strap: 


.To be sure, Mr. Random, you are born a gentleman, 
and have a great deal of learning—and indeed look 
like a gentleman; for, as to person, you may hold 
up your head with the best of them. On the other 
hand, I am a poor but honest cobbler’s son—my 
mother was as industrious a woman as ever broke 
bread, till such time as she took to drinking, wt’ * ou 
very well know—but everybody has failings—, im 
est errery’ Now, for myself, I am a poor jow. eyn.an 
barbe , tolerably well made, and understand some 
Latin, and have a smattering of Greek—but what of 
that? perhaps I might also say that I know a little of 
the world—but that is to no purpose—though you be 
gentle and I simple, it does not follow but that I who 
am simple may do a good office to you who are gen- 


*] make no assertion that this list is exhaustive; this paper is 
meant to be suggestive. 

17With the quotation given here compare The Parable of Me- 
nenius Agrippa. See Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.130-133. 
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On page 122, Strap talks as follows: 

But I will no longer detain you in suspense, be- 
cause, doubtless, nothing is more uneasy than doubt— 
dubio, procul dubio, nil dubius... . 

In Chapter LXVIII (515) Strap, on catching sight of 
Narcissa 

.turned up the whites of his eyes, and, with his 
mouth wide open, remained in a sort of ecstasy, which 
broke out into, Dea certe! qualis in Eurotae rips, 
aut per juga Cynthi, exercet Diana choros!’"'* The 
doctor and Banter were surprised to hear my man 
speak Latin... . 

In Chapter XVIII (123), the schoolmaster, called 
to his door by the impatient Roderick Random, replies, 
among other things: 

© my conscience! I believe, had I been in the ut- 
most recesses of my habitation—the very penetralia— 

your eagerness would have surmounted bolts, bars, 
decency, and everything. The den of Cacus!* or Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum could not have hid me from you. . 

In Chapter XXX, when Roderick Random is put on 
a sort of trial before Captain Oakum, part of the 
evidence, or supposed evidence, against him, is “the 
book of ciphers, found among my papers’. On pages 
215-217, there is a very amusing account of the dis- 
turbance occasioned by this book of ciphers, which 
Random describes (215) as 
...no other than the Greek characters, in which, for 
my amusement, i kept a diary of everything remark- 
able that has occurred to my observation, since the 
beginning of the voyage till the day on which I was 
put in irons; and the same method was practiced by 
Mr. Thomson, who copied mine... . 

To prove his knowledge of Greek, Random suggested 
(216) that Dr. Mackshane and he 

.should read and translate separately, any chapter 
or verse in the Greek Testament in his possession, 
by which it would appear whether we or the surgeon 
spoke truth .that there could be no juggle nor 
confederacy in this expedient, I begged to be ex- 
amined by some unconcerned person on board, who 
understood Greek. . . 

Two sailors did come forward finally, professing a 
knowledge of Greek, but they said that they acquired 
this during several voyages to the Levant, among 
the Greeks of the Morea. 

As a matter of fact, one of these men was an Irish- 
man, a fellow-countryman of Doctor Mackshane, and 
in conspiracy with him. 

In Chapter XX XIII (230), there is a very interesting 
classical allusion, this time to Lucan, if I am not mis- 
taken. Smollett is writing, or rather making Roderick 
Random talk, about the siege of Carthagina. He is 
speaking in particular of the failure of the admiral 
of the fleet and the general-in-chief of the army to 
cooperate in the campaign itself, and subsequently 


8Vervil, Aeneid 1.328, 498-490. 
“For the story of Cacus see e.g. Vergil, Aeneid 8. 185-272. 
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to cooperate in the care of the sick. Those that had 
been wounded in the land-fights had no surgeons to take 
care of them, though there were surgeons and surgeons’ 
mates to spare on the ships of the fleet. Now comes 
the passage I have in mind: 

But, perhaps, the general was too much of a gentle- 
man to ask a favor of this kind from his fellow-chief, 
who, on the other hand, would not derogate so much 
from his own dignity, as to offer such assistance un- 
asked; for I may venture to affirm, that, by this time, 
the demon of Discord, with her sooty wings, had 
breathed her influence upon our counsels; and it 
might be said of these great men (I hope they will 
pardon the comparison) as of Caesar and Pompey, 
the one could not brook a superior, and the other was 
impatient of an equal 30 

While he is returning home from the Carthagina 
campaign, Roderick Random suffers shipwreck. After 
various experiences, he becomes a sort of butler to a 
lady of rather eccentric character (Chapter XX XVIII). 
When Random was presented to her, she stared at him 
for a time, and then asked his name. Then follow 
these words (268): 

After having surveyed me with a curious eye, she 
broke out into, “O! ay, thou wast shipwrecked, I 
remember. Whether didst thou come on shore on the 
back of a whale or a dolphin?” To this I answered, 
I had swam ashore without any assistance.—Then 
she demanded to know if I had ever been at the Helles- 
pont, and swam from Cestos to Abydos. I replied in 
the negative 

In Chapter XXXIX (271), Random comments on 
the fact that the library of the odd lady—the poetess 
contained “‘not one book in Greek or Latin; a cir- 
cumstance that discovered her ignorance in these 
languages 

In Chapter XL (274-275) Random relates how, one 
day, as he waited at dinner on the poetess and Nar- 
cissa, he resolved for them a knotty passage of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem, in the original Italian. He explained (275) 
to the poetess that he had picked up ‘a smattering 
of Italian, during a voyage up the Straits..." The 
poetess presently 

asked, if I was acquainted with Latin and Greek? 
I replied, ‘‘A continued she, 
with philosophy and mathematics, I suppose?” I 
owned I knew something of each 

In Chapter XLV (316) we have further evidence 
of Strap’s knowledge of Latin. Commenting on the 
language used by a certain woman to Random, Strap 
broke out as follows: 

I am sure I have seen a devil incarnate! Who 
would have thought that so much devilish malice 
and Billingsgate could lurk under such sweetness 
of countenance and modesty of behaviour? Ah! 
God help us! Fronti nulla fides—-nimium ne crede 
colorti—but we ought to down on our knees, and bless 
God for delivering us from the jaws of that painted 
sepulchre 

In Chapter XLV (325-326), Random describes a 
discussion he had with Dr. Wagtail concerning the 
Greek words pinein, poteein, and the Latin words 
bibere and polare. In the course of this discussion, 
by the way, Random cites Horace, Carmina 1.20 


*~Compare Lucan 1. 125-126 nec quemquam iam ferre potest 
Caesarve priorem Pompeiusve parem. 
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(see above, page 11), as well as Homer. After this, 
Random and Dr. Wagtail converse for two hours in 
Latin, on a variety of subjects. 

In Chapter XLVI (329), the painter, making sport 
of Dr. Wagtail, refers to a manuscript, in Greek, in 
Solomon's own handwriting, lately found at the foot 
of Mount Lebanon, by a peasant who was digging for 
potatoes. 

In Chapter XLVIII (347), Random refers to a 
discussion between Mr. Medlar and Dr. Wagtail, 
concerning the origin of the English word custard. 
The doctor maintained that it was derived from the 
Latin verb gustare. 

In Chapter LI (375), Earl Strutwell asks Random 
his opinion of Petronius Arbiter, of his wit and manner. 
Random gave his opinion, condemning Petronius as 
“lewd and indecent’’, whereupon the Earl very vigor- 
ously championed Petronius. 

In Chapter LII (385), Strap, on hearing the story of 
certain successes of Random, 
danced about the room in an ecstasy, crying, ‘“God be 
praised! a white stone!—God be praised! a white 
stone!"" so that I was afraid the sudden change of 
fortune had disordered his intellects, and that he was 
run mad with joy. Extremely concerned at this 
event, I attempted to reason him out of his frenzy, 
but to no purpose; for, without regarding what I said, 
he continued to frisk up and down, and repeat his 
rhapsody of “God be praised! a white stone!"’ At 
last I rose in the utmost consternation, and, laying 
violent hands upon him, put a stop to his extravagance, 
by fixing him down to a settee that was in the room. 
This constraint banished his delirium; he started, as if 
just awoke, and, terrified at my behaviour, cried, 
*‘What is the matter?’’ When he learned the cause of 
my apprehension, he was ashamed of his transports, 
and told me, that in mentioning the white stone, he 
alluded to the dies fasti of the Romans, albo lapide 


In Chapter LX (446), Strap cries to Random: 

Are we not enjoined to resign ourselves to the will 
of heaven!—where is your patience? Durum patientia 
frango™—you are but a young man—there may be 
many good things in store for you--Accidit in puncto, 
quod non speratur in anno 

In Chapter LXI (453-454), the strange Doctor 
that Random met, while he was confined for debt in 
the Marshalsea, showed to him some elegies, with 
which Random was much pleased. These were in 
imitation of Tibullus. 

In Chapter LXII (455) Random comments very 
favorably on Melopoyn’s Tragedy. Among other 
things he declares of it that 

the unities of the drama <are> maintained with 
the most scrupulous exactness; the opening gradual 
and engaging, the peripeteta surprising, and the catas- 
trophe affecting. In short, I judged it by the laws of 
Aristotle and Horace, and could find nothing in it 
exceptionable 

In Chapter LXIII (469) Dr. Melopoyn, describing 
his various efforts to get his Tragedy presented, tells 
of a lady who had offered to use in his behalf her in- 


“Por the marking of a day by 
Catullus 68.148; Horace, Carmina 1. 


a lapis albus (candidus) compare 
36.10 


e.g 

=One may compare here e. g. Horace, Carmina 1.24.19-20 
Durum: sed levius fit patientia quidquid corrivere est nefas, and 
Vergil, Aeneid 5.710 quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna 


ferendo est. 
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fluence with Earl Sheerwit. Dr. Melopoyn continues 


as follows: 
_.. As this nobleman had the character of a Maecenas 
in the nation, and could stamp a value upon any work 
by his sole countenance and approbation, I accepted 
her offer with eagerness 

In the final chapter LXIX (520-521), Random 
describes how he, with his father, made a visit to the 
village where he had been at school. 

Here we were received by the principal inhabitants, 
who entertained us in the church, where Mr. Syntax 
the schoolmaster, my tyrant being dead, pronounced 
a Latin oration in honour of our family 

CHARLES KNAPP 


TENDENCIES IN THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
RELIGION! 


Eduard Lehmann, in his Introduction to the fourth 
edition of Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte’, makes the statement that the 
history of religion is as old as historiography itself. 
This contention is true only with considerable re- 
strictions and limitations. Certainly, so far as I know, 
neither Babylonians nor Egyptians were interested 
in the history of their religion before the curiosity 
of the Greeks with whom they came in contact stim- 
ulated in them such interest. Nor do the Greeks 
themselves seem to have felt such interest until after 
their philosophers, particularly Aristotle, had insisted 
upon the study of development as the object of history. 
The valuable discussions of Herodotus would seem to 
bear the same relation to a true history of religion 
as descriptive botany and zoology occupy to the study 
of evolution in biology. Even Pausanias, whom Leh- 
mann (2.2) characterizes as fellow in spirit to the 
modern historians of religion, because his interest lies 
chiefly in cult, and only secondarily in myth, pays no 
attention to the question of the development of a 
cult or of a religious view. The same may be said, 
though with less justice, of M. Terentius Varro’s 
Antiquitates Divinae. Of all the Greek and Roman 
writers on religion perhaps only the much despised 
Euhemerus can be said to have contemplated a sketch 
of development. Yet of his statements it is as true 
as it is of the philosophy of Democritus and Epicurus 
in the realm of physics that they are not based on 
historical research, but are the result of a priori specu- 
lation, marvelous in their glimpses of the truth, but 
merely a proof of the intuition of genius rather than of a 
perfected scientific method. 

To the great Fathers of the Church paganism was 
so real an enemy that they could not judge it calmly. 
To them the ancient religion is either, where it harmon- 
izes with the new faith, proof of an original revelation, 
lost through the Fall of Man, or it is a snare of Satan. 
This holds true also of the medieval writers, who had 
to combat the constant relapses into the ‘superstitions’ 
of the past, much as the Hebrew prophets had to 
combat the backslidings of Israel. 


IThis paper, a Presidential Address, was read at the Twenty- 

Third Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 

States, held at the Baltimore City College, May 3-4, 1929. 
2Tubingen (J. C. B. Mohr, 1925). See 2.1. 


Real historical treatment may be said to have begun 
early in the eighteenth century, with Giambattista 
Vico, of Naples, by profession a jurist. He proceeded 
from the doctrine that law is* enwrapped in religious 
forms, which are visible, because primitive man is 
incapable of abstract ideas. We must become children 
again in order to comprehend the infancy of the human 
race. As in children, so in those men of the past imagi- 
nation and the senses prevailed. In their minds all 
was concrete, visible and tangible. All the phenomena, 
forces and laws of nature, together with mental con- 
ceptions, were alike personified. Here we have already 
the kernel of what Hermann Usener in his lectures, in 
which he freely acknowledged his debt to Vico, called 
the ‘“‘“Grundformen des mythischreligidsen Denkens’’, a 
conception taken up and much elaborated by the 
philosopher Ernst Cassierer, in his latest writings‘. 

The century of rationalism and illumination was 
naturally ill adapted to promote historical insight. 
Two men only need be mentioned here, because they 
were opposed to the tendencies of their age: Hume’, 
who advocated a theory of evolution from fetishism 
through polytheism to monotheism, and Charles 
Dupuis®, with his editor Sylvestre de Sacy, who tried 
to base religion on the phenomena of nature. 

A change of incisive importance came about at the 
end of the eighteenth century, through Johann Gott- 
fried Herder, whose Ideen zur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit’, with its emphasis on a 
psychological understanding of the individual nations, 
has been, and continues to be, the canon in accordance 
with which our own times direct their work. However, 
for a while, Herder’s work remained without influence 
upon the historical study of Greek and Roman religion. 
This was temporarily dominated by G. F. Creuzer’s 
Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Vélker*. The 
merit of this work was the stress it laid upon the facts 
of the cult, but its unbridled mysticism only obscured 
the real problems and called forth August Lobeck’s 
immortal Aglaophamus®, a work in which, for the first 
time, true philological criticism was applied to the 
sources of our information. In the same vein Welcker 
wrote his monumental Griechische Gétterlehre, whose 
only weakness is the a priori assumption of an original 
monotheism from which the actual polytheism is 
merely a relapse. 

The great discoveries of the early nineteenth century, 
which unlocked the treasures of Sanscrit, of hiero- 
glyphics, and of cuneiform writing, seemed to offer the 
key to a deeper understanding. The first, with its 
revelation of the interrelationship of the Indo-European 
languages, apparently promised a view into times 
far prior to any historical documentation. From 
it arose the science of comparative mythology, spon- 
sored particularly by Max Mueller, of Oxford, who 


‘I quote from the excellent summary of Vico's Scienza Nuova, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica", 28.24.—The words “enwranped 

, ideas'’ embody Vico's principal contribution to the history of 
religion. 

‘Die Begriffsformen in Mythischen Denken: Studien der Bibli- 
othe Warburg, 1 (Leipzig, Teubner, 1922); Sprache und Mythos: 
Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, 6 (Leipzig, 1926). 

‘Natural History of Religion (1757). 

‘Origine de Tous les Cultes (1795). 

71784-17901. ‘1810-1822. *1828-1829 (Konigsberg, Borntra- 
wer). 
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saw in the names of the Greek gods misinterpretations, 
through the ‘“‘disease of the language’’, of natural 
phenomena, and thus, reviving Dupuis, ushered in 
the period in which all Greek religion seemed to reduce 
itself to sun and clonds, dawn and rain, thunderstorm 
and fire. The dazzling splendor of this illumination 
obscured for a time the much less pretentious, but 
much more solid and fruitful, work of Jacob Grimm 
and Wilhelm Grimm. Under the influence of the loving 
contemplation of the past, which Romanticism had 
brought with it, these two, equipped with thorough 
philological training, collected and investigated the 
phenomena of popular belief, fairy tales, agricultural 
and superstitious customs, and claimed to find here the 
still surviving source for a knowledge of the older 
religion'’®. On their shoulders stands Wilhelm Mann- 
hardt, whose keen eye first saw the close resemblance 
between the Teutonic and the classical rites of agri- 
culture and whose Antike Wald- und Feldkulte"’, 
unassuming and modest, has furnished the solid foun- 
dation on which in our time Sir James G. Frazer" has 
reared his pyramid of assertions and hypotheses. 
Where Mannhardt was satisfied with comparing the 
beliefs of peoples related linguistically, if not racially, 
Frazer brought to his work the use of the vast store of 
material which, particularly in England, the new 
science of anthropology had accumulated and which 
had first found its coordination in Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture". It is Tylor’s influence, too, to which we 
find Andrew Lang subject, though in his later years 
this scholar seems to have returned to the tendencies 
of an earlier generation, since he then assumed an 
original belief in one divine being from which poly- 
theism has been developed. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century 
were marked in Germany by the labors of two great 
scholars, both men of solid philological equipment, 
Erwin Rohde and Hermann Usener. Rohde, who 
already in 1876, in his Griechischer Roman", had given 
proof of a learning far beyond the confines of the two 
classical languages, applied his method of analogies 
to a study of the cult of the soul and of the growth of 
the belief in immortality, in his great book Psyche", 
now in its tenth German reprinting, and made accessi- 
ble to the English reader in a very yood translation". 
Psyche is a strictly philological-historical book, but its 
author supports the results of his investigations by 
parallels from races all over the globe, thus combining 
the philological and the anthropological method. 
Unfortunately, Rohde had a peculiar aversion to 
archaeology, and so he failed to take into account, 
even in the second and final edition, the excavations at 
Mycenae and in Crete. From my personal, fairly 
intimate, acquaintance with him I doubt that he 
would have changed his method, even if he had not 
been cut off by an untimely death in 1898. 


Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (Gottingen, Dieterich. 
1835). ‘1875-1877. 

i?The Golden Bough’ (London, Macmillan, 1913). 

™1871 (London, John Murray). ; 

“Der Griechische Roman und Seine Vorlaufer (Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, 1876) 7 

61894; 1925 (Freiburg, J. C. B. Mohr). 

“London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner and Co. (1925), New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company (1925). 


Usener, on the other hand, started, under the spell 
of Max Mueller, from etymological investigations. 
But the character of this great scholar, which he him- 
self, unconsciously, once summed up in the maxim 
that’? ‘to find a thought is child’s play, to think it 
through to the end is man’s work’, drove him on, step 
by step, until he had formulated to himself the pos- 
tulate that, just as laws underlie other forms of human 
cogitation, so they must underlie religious thought; 
henceforth the search for these laws, the Grundbegriffe 
des Religiédsen Denkens, as he called them, filled his 
years. Unfortunately, Usener never quite outgrew 
the influence of the nature school and much of his work 
is somewhat marred by the power of his faith—one can 
hardly call it anything else—that the most frequent 
and most regular of all natural phenomena, the alter- 
nation of light and darkness, underlies all religion. 
On the other hand, he was far too much of the historian, 
as he had already proved in his Weihnachtsfest'*, to 
exclude from his investigations the parallels offered 
to him from the outside. But to his clear-cut way of 
thinking the iridescent quality of much of the work 
in anthropology, particularly in the books of Adolf 
Bastian, was so repugnant that he intentionally ex- 
cluded it from his researches and limited himself to 
Indo-European, or, we may better say, to European- 
Aryan tradition. Therefore many of his results had 
to be abandoned by his successors. 

The importance of both men, however, Rohde as 
well as Usener, lies less in their published work, which, 
combined, is hardly equal to one of the bulky tomes of 
Frazer's work, The Golden Bough, thag in their in- 
fluence upon their students. Of Rohde’s pupils it may 
be sufficient to mention August Marx and Otto Wein- 
reich, while the circle gathered around Usener com- 
prises the brilliant names of Cumont, Dieterich, 
Norden, and Wunsch. The great importance of the 
two masters lies in the fact (here I speak from personal 
experience) that they made their pupils realize how far 
distant from its goal the search was, and is, and that 
for generations the most painstaking and most patient 
investigation of details will be required even to lay the 
foundation on which understanding of Greek religion 
is to be based. 

It would be unfair to omit from this survey of the 
nineteenth century a man whose marvellous knowledge 
of the facts might have made him perhaps the great- 
est of all investigators, had not an unfortunate bias 
rendered his work almost futile, except as a collection 
of materials. That man was Otto Gruppe. His first 
and greater book'® overemphasized the influence of 
the Orient on Hellas, and his summing up in Iwan 
Mueller’s Handbuch?* defended, what seems to me 
indefensible, the thesis that Greek religion arose from 
a nightmare of fear and horror of evil spirits. 

Such was the situation at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In it Americans had as yet but a 
small part. John Fiske® had tried to popularize 


7 ichtliche Untersuchungen, 1.x1 (Bonn, Max 
187889 (Bonn, Max Cohen und Sohn). 

'%Griechische Kulte und Mythen (1887). 

%Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, in the Hand- 
buch, Volume V (Munich, Beck, 1906). 

2\Myths and Myth Makers (Boston, 1873). 
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European theories, Benjamin Kidd* had aroused 
much discussion by an attempt to apply the theory 
of evolution to religion, and Crawford H. Toy had 
just begun his work along similar lines. The only 
outstanding, independent, investigator in the field of 
religious history, Morris Jastrow™, had just started 
his book, and A. V. W. Jackson had not yet published 
anything but hints of his work on Persian religion. 

From three sides simultaneously the attack on 
the achievements of the nineteenth century came: (1) 
from psychology, led by the master Wilhelm Wundt, 
who in turn was followed by the Freudian school of 
psycho-analysis, represented in this country in very 
able, if less scholarly fashion, by Everett Dean Martin"; 
(2) from the new science of sociology, championed 
in the field of religion chiefly by the French scholars 
Duerkheim, Hubert, and Mauss, with their far-reaching 
and deep-sounding publications in L’Année Sociol- 
ogique; and (3), finally, from archaeology. The 
excavations of Halbherr and Evans, and of our own 
Mrs. Hawes, in Crete, the uncovering of the Hittite 
civilization, by Puchstein, and of the prehistoric 
civilization in Italy, by Milani, Orsi, Oaribeni, Pigorini, 
and others, taught us that what we had looked upon 
as Greek beliefs hoary with age was truly, as the 
Egyptian priests had told Herodotus, the fables of 
children on whom the aged Orient might justly look 
down with disdain. The last few years have brought 
new surprises. The labors of Forrer in Germany, of 
Ramsay in England, of Kent and Sturtevant in Amer- 
ica, are commencing to open up to us a new view and, 
strange to say, a view which illumines and confirms 
what in other fields we have long known and might 
have applied in this field too, namely the tenacity 
of tradition. When the Limes Romanus along the 
Rhine and the Neckar was being excavated, thirty-five 
years and more ago, the excavators were always 
welcoming names such as ‘‘Heidenbuthl’’ and ‘‘Riesen- 
grab"’, and the tales of buried treasure: rarely did spade 
and pickaxe fail to reveal in such spots rampart or 
castellum. Yet scholars obstinately refused to apply 
such parallels to Greek conditions, and even the success 
of Schliemann’'s childlike faith did not carry con- 
viction. And now? The name Atreus-Atrissya and 
others have suddenly become historical; Troy, Lycia, 
Achaia lie before us in the records of the fifteenth and 
fourteenth pre-Christian centuries. Confining our- 
selves to what is generally accessible, let us compare, or 
rather contrast, any history of Greece published about 
1900 with the first two volumes of the Cambridge 
Ancient History or with the first volume of Rostovt- 
zeff“, and we shall realize how much we have gained in 
knowledge, even if we apply nothing except the yard- 
stick of time. 

It seems to me this is a good moment to stop, that 
we may take our bearings and follow a definite course 
in considering the investigations of the future. Plainly 
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speaking, I maintain that it will be indispensable that 
the historian of ancient religion base his work upon the 
contemporaneous monuments. There is in this nothing 
new, the reader will say; it has been done always. 
True; but it has been done with little reliance on 
principle. Let us take one of the simplest problems, 
the double axe®. We find all agreed that it is a sacred 
symbol. But symbol of what? Of the male god, say 
some, of the male principle of fertility, say others, of the 
lightning or the thunderbolt, says a third group; it is a 
survival from the time when implements were them- 
selves deified, say others. Yet, so far as I can decide, 
the claim of no single interpreter is absolutely valid. 
The same objection holds good of the puzzling ‘‘horns 
of consecration”. The claim that this symbol is a 
survival of the worship of the bull is untenable, be- 
cause such worship, in spite of Jane Harrison*’, is still 
absolutely unproven. Moreover, Carl Schuchhardt**, 
the biographer of Schliemann, and until lately director 
of the Berlin Ethnological Museum, has put forward 
what seems, in view of his examples from prehistoric 
monuments, a most plausible explanation, namely, 
that the “‘horns”’ are a conventionalized development 
of fire-dogs which supported logs and allowed a free 
draft for the fire. As late as the beginning of 1927, the 
great French scholar Gustave Glotz*® made the attempt 
to reconstruct for us the religion of the two millennia 
between 3000 and 1000 B. C. There are no more 
fascinating pages than these in a fascinating book. 
But they are based only in appearance on monumental 
documentation. Glotz, too, tries to persuade us of the 
worship of the bull-god, a trace of which he even dis- 
covers in the Europa-Zeus legend. Now, in the first 
place, it is inconceivable that during two thousand 
years of history a race should not have gone through a 
spiritual development and decay just as much as through 
a political and social and economic development and 
decay. Secondly, an interpretation of monumental 
evidence is generally unreliable unless it can be support- 
ed from a knowledge of the language. This is for 
me the crucial point of methodology: in connection 
with this particular problem all the different ways of 
approach, archaeological, psychological, sociological, 
anthropological, must inevitably prove blind alleys, 
because the decipherment of Minoan script may well 
overthrow all our conjectures. Let me illustrate this 
objection of mine. The most certainly religious 
monument of the Minoan civilization is the sarcophagus 
from Hagi Triada, with its representation of a sacrifice. 
There are two diametrically opposed views regarding it. 
One, which has the merit of being the more natural, 
sees here an offering to the dead. At once the question 
arises, is this dead being the man that stands opposite 
the priests and the priestesses in front of a door? If so, 
is he thought of as just about to enter the life beyond, 
as we may assume, if we see, with von Duhn*® and 
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Nilsson", in the offering a ship for the journey across— 
what? In that case, we have here a sacrifice offered 
at the burial Or has the man been evoked from his 
dwelling-place? The door, then, indicates his tomb, 
and we are witnessing necromancy. In either case 
there is the additional difficulty that we are confronted 
by two conflicting views of life after death, such as we 
find side by side in Greece, a realm of the dead and the 
idea of the ‘living corpse’ continuing its existence 
in the grave. Again, how do we harmonize either 
explanation with the ends of the sarcophagus on which, 
apparently, the dead man is riding in a chariot, more 
Etrusco, to a place of blessedness? The second view 
sees on the sarcophagus no reference to the dead at all, 
but merely a sacrifice offered to a real god, a sacred 
scene unconnected with the destination of the sarcopha- 
gus as a burial urn. Which of all these explanations is 
correct? Had we but a few words written on the 
monument, and could we decipher them, all our doubts 
would be removed, and we should have a place from 
which we might start with confidence on our investi- 
gation of pre-Hellenic religion. But I must not commit 
myself: even the term ‘pre-Hellenic’ is only a guess, a 
likely one, to be sure, but not infallible. Martin P. 
Nilsson™ claims for a number of Hellenic gods that 
they are descended from the Cretan divinities; von 
Duhn™, many years ago, gave a hint of a similar 
opinion, though he has so far not elaborated it. And 
now Schuchhardt™, even if he distinguishes sharply a 
‘West-European-Aegaean’ current from a ‘Central- 
European-Northern-Hellenic’ current, is not disin- 
clined to see a continuous development into early 
historical times. 
(To be concluded) 


Hunter COLiece, 


New York City Ernst Riess 


REVIEWS 
Eduard Meyer: Blite und Niedergang des Hellen- 


ismus in Asien. Berlin: Verlag Carl Curtius (1925). 
Pp. 82. 4 Marks (bound). 


Professor Edward Meyer's booklet, Blite und 
Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien, is an elaboration 
of a lecture which he had delivered on several occasions. 
With admirable clearness, the author presents the 
history of the Hellenistic countries east of the Eu- 
phrates. He treats at some length the history of 
Babylonia, Iran, and the frontier districts of India, but 
touches only cursorily upon that of Syria and Asia 
Minor. 

The booklet is a veritable mine of information; its 
contents, if fully developed, would occupy a stately 
volume. All the reviewer can hope to do is to indicate 
the trend of thought of the volume, to allow its contents 
to speak for themselves. 

Professor Meyer traces the history of Hellenism 
from the year 333-2, when, after the Battle of Issus, 
Darius made peace overtures to Alexander; these were 
rejected, since Alexander considered himself the lord of 


“Martin P. Nilsson,’ Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 368-381 
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Asia. Next we have a sketch of the spread of Greek 
culture in the East, Alexander's policies, and the conse- 
quences of his death. The author draws an admirable 
comparison between the death of Caesar and that of 
Alexander; both were sudden, and both determined to 
a great extent the historical development of the world. 

Since Greek cities were one of the most potent 
means of disseminating Hellenism, Professor Meyer 
dwells at length on the colonization policy (one may 
call it a process of hellenizing Asia) instituted by 
Alexander, a policy which, though it was temporarily 
interrupted by his death, was to be continued by the 
Diadochi, especially Seleukos and his successors. He 
then treats Babylonia, with its Greek cities, the most 
important of which, Seleukia on the Tigris, was in- 
tended to take the place of Babylon. Special attention 
is paid also to the development of cultural life, which 
became here a blend of Greek and of Eastern elements. 

The hellenizing of Iran fell to the lot of Antiochos I, 
son of Seleukos I, who may be considered the real 
founder of Hellenism there. But, though in Babylonia 
the Greek and the Oriental elements blended, there was 
no such fusion in Iran. Here native elements resisted 
Hellenism, and to a greater degree native character- 
istics, especially religious traditions, persisted. This 
was due to the fact that the central government pursued 
a policy of peaceful fusion of nations without attempt- 
ing to suppress the Asiatic elernent. The newly found- 
ed Greek cities served as cultural ferment to the 
Empire and as a means of unlocking the economic and 
spiritual treasures of the country. The king with his 
army and bureaucracy controlled the Empire, which 
rested on a Macedonian foundation and adhered to 
Macedonian traditions. An absolute monarchy was 
the only possible form of government; while it allowed 
free play to certain national elements, it at the same 
time had the power to rule all these diverse elements by 
laws which were common to all and to mould them 
into a well conceived whole. 

With the policy of the Seleucidae is then contrasted 
that of the Lagidae, and the conclusion is reached 
that the Empire of the Seleucidae was the main support 
of Hellenism, which proceeded pari passu with the 
fusion of the nations. ‘Greeks’ are henceforth intellect- 
uals, no matter what their descent might be, ‘bar- 
barians’ the mass of ignorant people. 

This, however, could not last forever. The immense 
expanse of the Empire and the fact that Hellenism was 
not confined to a limited area but strove to gain ground 
in countries of quite different characters gradually 
became the sources of its decline. It lay beyond the 
power of the Seleucid Empire to control all these 
countries by physical force and to permeate them with 
its culture. The decline began in the third century. 
Hostile invasions from without, the relaxing of the 
grasp of the central government, and, internally, the par- 
ticularism of the Greek cities were the powerful factors 
in hastening the end. Buffer-states also come into 
existence. In 255 B. C., Diodotus revolted in Bactria 
and Sogdiana and created an independent Hellenistic 
state; in 249-8 Arsakes laid the foundation of the Par- 
thian kingdom. When the unity of the Hellenistic world 
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was broken by the separation from the control of the 
Seleucidae and by the interposition of the Parthians, 
the Asiatic tribes of such districts were able in the 
second century B. C. to take Bactria away from the 
Greeks. 

India, against which the followers of Diodotus 
made expeditions (they even occupied Arachosia and 
other districts), became the chief seat of Hellenism. 
But in the first century the invasions of Indo-Scythian 
tribes, the Sacae and the Tochari, put an end to this 
independent kingdom. Hellenism disappeared, from 
India westward to Syria. This process is traced in 
the evidence supplied by coins and pieces of sculpture; 
these slowly but consistently lost their Greek character 
and finally reverted to West-Asiatic standards. 

Professor Meyer does not ascribe the dissolution of 
Hellenism to a revolt of the East against Hellenism, 
but rather to an internal decomposition of the Greek 
spirit, due to its fusion with Orientalism, and to an 
inner enervation and loss of vitality which every 
culture is liable to suffer as a result of expansion. 
Besides this, the Hellenistic states had also to pay 
careful attention to Western affairs, as a result of the 
rise of the Roman Empire, which finally was to seal 
their fate. The implications of Roman foreign policy 
are made clear. It had for its aim the avoidance of 
wars on a larger scale, but strove to create impossible 
conditions by tolerating weak states and lending 
support to the unprincipled interests of families and 
pretenders striving for power. This policy was as 
fatal to the Seleucidae as it was, for instance, to Per- 
gamon and the Empire of the Lagidae. The attempt of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to restore the Seleucid Empire 
on a Hellenistic basis was the last ray of a setting sun. 
Complications and troubles after his death made the 
Empire a prey of the Parthians, who subjugated Media 
and Babylonia. The victory of Phraates II over 
Antiochus Sidetes, in 129 B. C., shows clearly that the 
historical réle of the Seleucidae was ended. 

In the Empire of the Parthians, a loosely organized 
empire whose creation Professor Meyer ascribes to 
mere chance (‘‘Zufallsbildung’’), a reaction against 
Hellenism slowly but consistently took place, though 
the government did not foster it purposely. But this 
reaction was the inevitable consequence of conditions. 
The communications with the Greek world were 
interrupted, and the Greeks became small groups 
among a population speaking a different language 
and entertaining different conceptions of life. In 
consequence, Greek art degenerated and became 
utterly foreign, since the Parthians considered Greek 
culture and Greek ways of living marks of effeminacy. 
This process of Orientalization reached its climax 
after 50 A.D., when King Vologeses, in order to weaken 
Seleukia by putting an end to its commercial eminence, 
founded two new cities on the Euphrates. 

From a historical point of view Professor Meyer 
holds the Romans responsible for this change and 
deterioration, which spread its roots so deep as to make 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine the prey of this oriental 
reaction. With the development of the personal rule in 
Rome this oriental reaction was checked, but never 


ended. New religions and new cults permeated by 
Orientalism, cults which found widespread acceptance, 
indicate the victory of Orientalism and the death of 
Hellenism. 

In the East also the history of Hellenism came to its 
close, again receiving its death blow from the Romans. 
In 164 A. D. they burned Seleukia, the bulwark of 
Hellenism in the East, an outrage which even the 
Parthians did not dare to commit. From this time 
Greek disappears in the lands of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; the Aramaic language takes the place of the 
Greek. The survivals of Greek culture appear now em- 
bedded in the Aramaic culture of which the Christians 
and the Jews were the principal heirs. 

From this short outline one can see what wealth of 
information the booklet contains. Further, facts and 
events of importance are analyzed with sane judgment 
and impartiality. Another laudable feature is that 
Professor Meyer draws several parallels and com- 
parisons from modern history (e. g. on page 41, the 
emigration to the newly opened countries is compared 
with the emigration to the United States in the nine- 
teenth century). 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
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Plutarch: Moralische Schriften. Uebersetzt, Mit 
Einleitungen, Anmerkungen und Register Versehen, 
von Otto Apelt. 3 volumes. Leipzig: Felix Meiner 
(1926, 1926, 1927). Pp. XII + 171; XV + 174; 
XII + 204. 

Some eighty essays, moral in character and didactic 
in purpose, form Plutarch’s Moralia. Dr. Apelt 
selected for translation those which fall more or less 
clearly within the scope of Die Philosophische Bibli- 
othek, of which Dr. Apelt’s versions of Seneca (THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23.16) and those of Plutarch form 
parts. Volume I contains versions of the polemical 
pamphlets against the Epicureans, for whom Plutarch, 
a convinced Platonist, had no kindly feeling. These 
pieces are Adversus Colotem, Non posse suaviter vivi 
secundum Epicurum, and An recte dictum sit latenter 
esse vivendum. The volume has, also, an Appendix, in 
which De Liberis Educandis is translated. 

Volume II contains versions of essays thought of as 
parallel to Seneca’s Dialogues. They are De Cohibenda 
Ira, De Tranquillitate Animi, Consolatio ad Apollo- 
nium, Consolatio ad Uxorem, De Fortuna, and De Fato. 

Volume III contains political essays: Maxime cum 
principibus philosopho esse disserendum; Ad Principem 
Ineruditum; An seni res publica gerenda sit; Praecepta 
gerendae rei publicae; De unius in re publica domi- 
natione, etc., and Septem Sapientium Convivium. 

Each volume has an individual Introduction dealing 
with the problems involved in the volume; otherwise, 
the arrangement is the same as in the volumes of the 
translation of Seneca, except that each has an ex- 
cellent index. 

I have found the translations thoroughly dependable 
and well worth reading. 
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CATULLUS 3, AND THE LITERATURE OF PETS 


Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, in her monograph, 
Catullus in English Poetry, 14-25 (Smith College 
Classical Studies, No. 6, 1925)', has assembled over a 
dozen translations, paraphrases, and parallels to the 
dirge for Lesbia’s sparrow. A good modern parallel in 
the literature of pets is Vachell Lindsay's Dirge for a 
Righteous Kitten. E. V. Lucas, in Over Pemerton’s, 
108-112, quotes from Richard Gough, the antiquarian 
of Enfield, “the minute and thoughtful epitaphs which 
he wrote for the gravestones of his pets’’. One, Toby, 
is declared “‘no wise inferior to the fam'd favorite of 
Lesbia"’. There is one upon a cat, and a long and 
elaborate one upon a tame pheasant “who paid his 
debt to Nature, Oct.—, 1756". Mr. Lucas refers also 
to Matthew Arnold’s poems on Geist and Max and 
Matthias the canary, and quotes from the Greek 
Anthology (Mackail'’s translation) an epitaph on a 
dead partridge and two on favorite dogs, saying further, 
“but little of Gough's tenderness and solicitude had 
come between his own day and that of the bereaved 
gentlemen of the Greek Anthology, how many centuries 


<'Compare Miss Duckett's paper, Some wig xh Echoes of 
Catullus, Tue Classical WEEKLY 15.177-180. C. K. 


earlier. That is to say, in literature; but, in fact, I 
suppose, men have always loved their pets with equal 
depths”’. 

This seems to disregard Catullus 2 and 3, and such 
other good Latin examples as Ovid, Amores 2.6; Statius, 
Silvae 2.4; Martial 1.7, 1.109, and an actual titulus 
sepulcralis of a pet dog in Corpus Inscriptionum La- 
tinarum 13.488. 
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‘JAZZ’ IN CATULLUS 


The Bacchic procession kept time to ‘jazz’, if we may 
judge from the excellent description of modern dance 
music in Catullus 64. 261-264. The effect is clear 
when the passage is read aloud. 

Plangebant aliae proceris tympana palmis 

aut tereti tenuis tinnitus aere ciebant, 

multis raucisonos efflabant cornua bombos 

barbaraque horribili stridebat tibia cantu. 


Compare also in 63.21-22, said of the votaries of 


Cybele: ubi cymbalum sonat vox, ubi tympana re- 
boant, tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo. 
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